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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 700.) 

From a tabular statement prepared with 
care it appears that at the close of 1869 the 
membership of the Yearly Meeting was 13,- 
955, and that, although the excess of deaths 
over the births had been 39, there was an in- 
crease of 52. The number of non-members 
who were habitual attenders of our meetings 
was stated at 3,957 (an increase of 154.) 
Number of regularly established meetings for 
worship 316. Number of overseers in the 
Yearly Meeting 748. 

During the consideration of the state of So- 
ciety, 

J. Thorp desired that we might seriously and prayer- 
fully consider what it might be right to promote for 
the best interests of this section of the Lord’s Church. 
For the salvation of the soul and the building up 
one another in the faith were the main objects of 
Church fellowship. He rejoiced in believing that 
there was a good work going on in the hearts of the 
young—a desire to be Christ's disciples and a degree 
of willingness to take His yoke upon them and to 
learn of Him. Some evidence of this was afforded 
by the consecration of our young Friends to First- 
day school work, and their labors for the good of the 
poor and ignorant. The meetings for Scripture 
reading were also an encouraging indication. He 
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believed that these various movements have the 
smile and approval of Him who invites us to make 
our calling and election sure and to search the 
Scriptures. But he wished to call attention to the 
state of our meetings for worship, and the mode in 
which they have been held. He looked upon a 
Friends’ meeting composed of living members sit- 
ting down in silence in prayerful expectation of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit as constituting the most 
solemn form of divine worship. Such were the 
meetings of our early Friends who Were living mem- 
bers, rejoicing in Christ Jesus, and therefore ena- 
bled to worship God in spirit. But in course of 
time the meetings became of a more mixed charac- 
ter. Those attended who were not renewed in heart, 
and thus the meetings lost much of their freshness 
and power. We fully confess that God can convert 
the soul without human instrumentality, but He 
usually employs outward means. After adverting 
to our Lord’s last commission to H's disciples, “Go 
ye into all the world,’”’ &., J. T. referred to the 
answers to our first Query. He believed that, dur- 
ing the whole of the present century, they had been 
to the effect that meetings for worship were kept up 
and that those held on First-day morning were well 
attended ; but as regarded the meetings in the after 
part of the day and those in the middle of the week, 
how different were the auswers! they were imper- 
fectly and irregularly attended. Could such a state 
of things be said to redound to the glory of God? 
The Church should seriously and prayerfully exam- 
ine whether anything was lacking—whether it could 
do anything to make these meetings more instruc- 
tive, more lively, and more conducive to the spir- 
itual benefit of its members. Now, the Holy Scrip- 
tures were generally read amongst us and care was 
taken to instruct in them the children in our public 
schools. But something further was wanted for the 
young people who had left school and were many of 
them living in cities] where temptations abounded. 
There were but few regulations as to public worship 
in the New Testament. It was no prescribed duty 
to hold two meetings for worship on the First-day, 
though there was a clear command to present our- 
selves before the Lord. Could anything be done in 
regard to the afternoon and evening meetings? 
Would there be any inconsistency with our princi- 
ples, or with the Scriptures, in substituting a meet- 
ing for reading the Holy Scriptures for the meeting 
for worship on First-day afternoons? Some might 
be startled at his suggesting such a thing, but he 
had been urged by a solemn sense of the shortness 
of time and of the value of the immortal soul. Such 
religious meetings as he had spoken of would not 
only be opportunities for reading portions of the ut- 
terances of the Holy Spirit himself, but also for the 
exercise of gifts not to be exercised in accordance 
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with usage, nor perhaps with propriety, in our meet- 
ings for worship. The latter were not times for ex- 
position or religious teaching, but in those he had 
proposed a text or a word might be spokenin hu- 
wility to the benefit of the hearers. He did not 
think the Suciety was at present prepared to make 
the change, but it was a matter for serious thought 
fulness. Let it be remembered, that in reading the 
Scriptures we should be reading the utterances of 
the Spirit himself. Scarcely any religious body had 
been so afflicted with important defection from sound 
Christian doctrine as our own durivg the last sev- 
enty years ; and even now we have to deplore some- 
thing of this. He believed the subject was one that 
claimed the most serious and faithful deliberation of | 
the meeting. 

8. Fox said it was not likely that he should have 
meny more opportunities for addressing the meet- 
ing, and he should not go away with a feeling that 
he had discharged his duty tothe Society and to God 
if he did not acknowledge that the sentiments ex- 
pressed with so much power and unction by J. Thorp 
had for many years been his own. Le highly val- 
ued our mode of worship, and considered it a noble 
testimony to the authority and sufficiency of Christ 
in His Church, Our morning meetings were often 
known to be times of the overshadowing of Divine 
love, and he could wish no change in the mode of 
conducting them. Our afternoon meetings, on the 
contrary, were not, he thought, so generally favored, 
and were not unfrequently times of heaviness. Our 
First-day morning meetings were eminently times 
of Divine worship, more so, he considered, than 
those held by other Christians; but he thought it 
would be no defection from our religious principles, 
or from what our early Friends felt and practised, if 
the afternoon meetings were generally devoted to 
edification and instruction. He believed it would 
be blessed to our dear Society, and would also tend 
to spread among the community at large a kuowl- 
edge of our distinctive principles. Let us not then 
fear to look seriously at the proposal. He rejoiced 
that his dear friend had been raised from a bed of 
languishing to lay it before us. 

R. Barcuay said it was a great historical mistake 
to suppose that the Scriptures were excluded on 
principle from the meetings of the early Friends, as 
aiso was the idea that a very large portion of time in 
them was spent in silence. He had seen a very 
curious old document enumerating the sermons and 
prayers in one of the London meetings during a year 
and a quarter, and found they averaged two sermons 
and one prayer for every sitting. 

At a future sitting 
Josepx TuorP wished to explain that when on 
Sixth-day evening he had spoken of the Scrip- 
tures as the utterances of the Spirit, he referred 
to the inherent truth of their teaching and of 
the facts recorded, and not to the verbal dress in 
which the truth was contained. Our English Scrip- 
tures were not perfect, either as regarded the text 
from which they were translated or the translation 
itself, and one addition at least (referring to an ad- 
mitted interpolation in 1 John v. 7, 8) had been 
made to the original. Yet he fully believed, as our 
Society had always done, that the Scriptures were 
given by inspiration; and they had been wonder- 
fully preserved to the present time. J. T. again then 
explained his proposal. It was not for any alteration 
in the mode of holding our First day morning or 
week-day meetings, but only that where Friends 
were united in thinking that religious benefit would 
accrue from the course, they should be at liberty to 
substitute for the second meeting for worship on 
First-day one for the reverent reading of the Holy 
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Scriptures, with times of silence and opportunity 
for those moved to it to offer a remark or an occa- 
sional elucidation, exhortation or exposition, or, it 
might be, merely a text uttered in brokenness of 
feeling. His object was that meetings in making 
the change, which they were even now at liberty to 
do, might feel that they were not acting without the 
sanction of the Yearly Meeting. The salvation of 
immortal souls should be our paramount object, 
and he trusted that we should, as in the presence 
of Him who loved the Church and gave Himself for 
it, seek to know the mind of the Lord. 

Joun Hopexiy kad felt that he should be wanting 
in duty and Christian openness to his dear brethren 
if he did not attempt to express a few words. We 
had before us no proposition to affirm or refuse, but 
were considering a subject which sprang up in our 
deliberations, and which it might be thought would 
pass away. Much had been said that would be ru- 
minated on, both privately and in different localities 
and meetings. May the great Head of the Church, 
he continued, preserve us from both right-hand and 
left-hand errors on the important subjects of worship 
and ministry. But, before coming to the conclusion 
that the practice is either wrong or unadvisable, let 
us look to Christ, the Author of spiritual gifts 
through the Holy Spirit ; let us not forget that He 
himself went, not submitting to an ordinance, but 
‘*as He was wont, into the synagogue, and stood up 
for to read.” He found and read and preached His 
own blessed Gospel. Remembering, then, that He is 
not only the Head of the Chuch, but the great Ex- 
emplar also, let us not limit the right way to a sin- 
gle one. May He keep us in the liberty wherewith 
He hath made us free, and which proceeds not from 
the commands of men, but from the teaching of His 
own Holy Spirit. 

The somewhat vexed question of Tithe Rent 
charge came under discussion. 


J. B. Brarrawairs, in the absence of his friend J. 
Hodgkin, desired we should pause before abandon- 
ing what had been maintained by this body from its 
foundation. It astonished him that so many dear 
Friends, whom he esteemed beyond himself, had 
come to a judgment contrary to that expressed iu 
the minute of 1851. He referred to a speech of the 
Bishop of Winchester (late of Oxford,) wherein he 
stated that the property of an incumbent in an ec- 
clesiastical benefice was not, properly speaking, 
private property, but trust property—a trust for a 
purpose against which this Society had always 
thought it a duty to testify, namely, that one map 
should have what is called a cure of souls over a 
particular district, called a parish. Tithe Rent 
Charge was paid to the very same persons, for the 
same purposes, and charged with the same trusts as 
the tithes for which it was commuted, and if we 
were right as regards these tithes, we must be right 
in refusing to pay the rent charge. 


After careful consideration no fresh action 
was taken. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
embodying reports of various committees, 
claimed attention; also the Report of Ack- 
worth School and of the School Conference. 
The sympathy of the body was turned towards 
the sixty or seventy Friends at Minden; also 
the little company at Ballard, ( Vietoria,) and 
the question being raised whether to address 
an epistle or minute this year to Friends in 
the Southern hemisphere, the Meeting for 
Sufferings were encouraged to give expression 
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to the feeling of interest for Australian 
Friends in such way and at such time as they 
might see fit. 

Various benevolent proposals were enter-| 
tained, for extending aid towards schools and 
the building of meeting-houses in remote 
places, 

A minute from the General Meeting of 
Scotland called attention to the great amount 
of evil which arises from the drinking customs 
of the country, and suggested that the Yearly 
Meeting urge on Friends, individually and 
collectively, to consider what is their duty fa 
the matter. The proposal was favorably 
spoken to. It was felt that an amount of 
drinking far short of intoxication, paralyzed 
Christian efforts and interposed temptations— 
and that, in addition to the moral and physi- 
cal evils, it was a deeply interesting subject 
to a Christian Chureh, 

The minute made by the Meeting for Suf- | 
ferings relative to the visit of Sarah F. Smiley 
to the Shetland and Orkney islands, elicited 
remarks on the lively discussion it had ex- 
erted in the Presbytery on the subject of 
women’s preaching. 

Interesting accounts were given by James 
Owen of his visit te Norway, and by Walter | 
Robson of the joint labors of J. J. Neave and | 
his wife to the southern parts of the globe. 
After many interesting experiences jin the 
Pacific Islands, J. J. N. is still in Australia, 
feeling it his duty to go alone to New Zealand. 

In compliance with the request of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Quarter to extend help 
to them, a committee of seventeen was ap- 
pointed, our dear aged Friend Josiah Fors- 
ter’s name being first on the list. This ap- 
pointment was made with his consent, his | 
Christian solicitude for the maintenance of 
the Truth having (as J. Hodgkin said on be- 
half of the nominating committee in proposing 
his name) enlisted his deep and affectionate 
concern for carrying out that object. In re- 
sponding to this, Josiah Forster said that he 
thought the responsibility was best for him at 
his time of life, and that it would be a privi- 
lege, and a strength and assistance to himself’ 
to bear the burden that might fall upon him 
in regard to this service of love, in the right 
upholding of the truth of the Gospel. The 
dedication of our beloved Friend is now re- 
called with tender emotion, in connection 
with the fact of his death in thirty-five days 
from the time of his appointment, though not, | 
we trust, before giving some attention to the | 
important service. 

‘Thou hast fallen in thine armor, 
Thou servant of the Lord!” 

The committee on the preparation of Epis- 
tles was authorized to address one to Phila- 
delphia. Prior to the writing of such essay, | 
the printed epistle of that Yearly Meeting to 
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itsown members was received, and the way 
was closed against present correspondence. 

The Meeting concluded under the preva- 
lence of love, fellowship and brotherly kind- 
ness. 

For the various meetings held in connec- 
tion with the Yearly Meeting, we cannot at 
present afford space. 


apusinmiengeiippednmmamang 
For Friends’ Keview. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The following extracts are made from the 
report of the School Com mittee to New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, recently held at New- 
port: 

“In presenting their annual report of the 
condition of the boarding-school at Provi- 
dence, the Committee feel themselves author- 
ized to state that the standing of the Lnstitu- 
tion, as one of the first of its class, under the 
management of its presént board of officers, 
has been maintained; harmeny and good 
order has prevailed; and they have been 
comforted in observing an increasing sense 
of religious obligation among its inmates, and 
in not a few cases, undoubted proofs of a 
growth in Christian life have been witnessed. 

“They can also with thankfulness report 
that no severe case of illness has occurred at 
the school during the past year. 

“The number of pupils during the Autumn 
Term was one hundred and seventy-two; in 
the Spring Term, one hundred and sixty- 
eight. . ; : ; ‘ 

“In our report of last year it was stated 
that the net earnings of the school, as near as 
could be estimated, was $3547, but on defi- 
nitely closing up the yearly accounts, it was 
found that the further sum of $766.81 had 
been realized from the business of the year, 
reducing the debt then existing to $10,868.25. 
The report of the Auditing Committee now 
shows that, as near as can be ascertained, the 
income of the school to the end of the present 
term will exceed its expenses, including in- 
terest paid, by the sum of $4957.49, which, 
deducted from the amount of debt above, 
leaves the present indebtedness of $5910.77. 

“From this favorable result we may iufer 
that, with the Divine blessing, one year more 
of reasonable success will nearly finish the 
payment for the new building. 

“Tt must be a source of satisfaction to 
Friends of this Y. Meeting to know that while 
the character and usefulness of the school 
have been kept up, and the charge for board 
and tuition to our own members has not been 
greater than is charged at other similar 
schools, there has been paid during the past 
six years from the earnings of the establish- 
ment, towards the valuable improvements 
that have been made in the school buildings, 
the sum of twenty-six thousand dollars.” 
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It may be interesting to add to the above 
extracts, that, fifteen years since, the School 
Committee completely changed the plan of 
conducting the school, by appointing a Prin- 
cipal, whose duty it is to appoint all the other 
officers, and conduct the affairs of the school 
with very much less immediate supervision 
of the committee than had previously been 
exercised. 

During the first five years of this new ar- 
rangement, with Joseph Cartland as Princi- 
pal, the character of the school was raised, a 
course of study was established, and the in- 
debtedness of the school, which was between 
$6000 and $7000 when J. C. assumed the 
care, was reduced upwards of $3000. During 
the last ten years that the present Principal 
has had charge, the following permanent im- 
provements have been made,—viz.: An as- 
tronomical observatory, built and furnished 
at a cost of $1500; the exterior of the house 
painted at a cost of $1000; the girls’ dormi- 
tories divided into smaller rooms at a cost of 
$900; and the Alumni hall erected, costing 
$43,000. 

The means to carry on these improvements, 
which amount to $46,400, have been furnished 
from the following sources: Ist. Contribu- 
tions from friends of the school, amounting to 
$11,500, ($11,000 for the Alumni hall, and 
$500 for the observatory.) 2d. The net earn- 
ings of the school during the last ten years, 
amounting to $32,300; and lastly, the balance 
has been met by a loan of $2600—increasing 
the debt from $3300 to $5900, its present 
amount. 

During the last six years the school has 
been almost constantly full, and some years a 
large number of applicants have been refused 
for want of room. 

It is thought by those most conversant 
with the management of the school, that the 
present plan of concentrating responsibility is 
productive of the best results. The school 
was opened in the year 1819, and during the 
half century of its existence has exerted a 
decided influence in elevating the standard 
of education amongst Friends in New Eng- 
land. O. 


—_—~<9 ——— —_— 


“Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.”’ 

“Though a man,” says John Newton, “ does 
not accord with my views of Election, yet if 
he give evidence that he is effectually called 
of God, he is my brother. Though he seems 
afraid of the doctrine of final perseverance, 
yet if grace enable him to persevere, he is 
my brother still. If he will love Jesus, I will 
love him whatever hard names he may be 
called by, and whatever incidental mistakes 
I may think he holds. This differing from 
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me will not always prove him to be wrong, 
except I am infallible myself.” 


—_— -—- -or—— 


MAN AS HE IS AND AS HE MIGHT BE. 
BY ISAAC ROBSON. 


If we study the history of man from the 
creation downwards, or if, looking abroad into 
the world, we take a comprehensive view of 
his condition, what do we find? Can we dis- 
cover any period when there has been a gene- 
ral preponderance of the right and the good? 
Do we perceive the great bulk of mankind 
to have been influenced by what are univer- 
sally acknowledged as right principles ? Have 
the majority obeyed the golden rule, “ As ye 
would that man should do to you, do yeeven 
so to them?” Alas! are we not, on the con- 
trary, bound to confess that evil has been, 
and is still, more prevalent than good? Do 
we not see that it prevails to such an extent 
that it is but a small minority who appear to 
be governed by truth, justice, purity, love to 
God, and love to man; whilst judging by 
their fruits, the great majority are influenced 
by pride, avarice, revenge, selfishness, insin- 
cerity, or sensuality ; and that this applies 
not merely to one generation, but to every 
successive generation? We find that the 
piety of the parent does not descend by in- 
heritance to his child. His offspring, like 
those of others, if left to themselves, and al- 
lowed to follow their natural inclinations, will 
soon show their degeneracy. Neither is this 
tendency confined to any one portion of the 
haman family. Whether mitigated by civ- 
ilizing influenees or not, and however vari- 
ously modified by surrounding circumstances, 
its development in one way or other may be 
traced in every country and in every class. 

It is manifest also from the history of the 
past, that civilization—using the term in its 
ordinary sense—is no security against this 
tendency. In the histories of ancient Greece 
and Rome, for instance, we find the high ecul- 
tivation of art and science co-existent with a 
state of deep moral degradation. And is not 
the fact that the most highly civilized nations 
of the present day think it needful to main- 
tain large standing armies, lest other equal- 
ly civilized nations should violate the obli- 
gations of morality and integrity, a sad but 
undeniable evidence of the preponderance of 
evil in spite of physical and intellectual cul- 
tivation ? 

Such is man as he is.—How, then, is this to 
be accounted for? 

Surely no one who has seriously and im- 
partially considered the subject, and who hav- 
ing acquired the knowledge of himself, is con- 
scious—as he must be—of his own tendency 
to evil of one kind or other, can hesitate to 
assent to the great truth—that man is by na- 
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ture prone to sin, verifying the fact revealed 
in Holy Scripture, that he is a fallen being. 
It is not that his natural appetites or dis- 
positions are in themselves evil; for these are 
the gifts of an all-wise Creator, and all have 
their proper functions in the economy of man. 
But it is that through the fall of man they 
have received a wrong bias, and, therefore, 
when not under the government of a regulat- 
ing principle, they become rampant and un- 
controlable. Thus the beautiful harmony 
which would otherwise exist in our mental 
and bodily constitutions, and in their rele 
tion to each other, is disturbed. These ap- 
petites and dispositions, instead of being our 
servants, become our masters. Sin and evil 
of various kinds, according to our several 
temperaments and circumstauces, are brought 
forth, and disorder, unhappiness, crime and 
misery are the bitter fruits which we see so 
abundantly produced. 
In this state of things our natural endow- 
ments are perve ted. Self-reliance, which, 
under proper regulation, enables a man to 
act nobly and independe ntly, becomes pride ; 
firmness becomes obstinac y ; modesty becomes 
meanness; caution becomes cowardic > care- 
fulness becomes avarice; warmth of feeling 
becomes passion; boldness becomes violence 
or cruelty; love degenerates to sensuality, 
and the animal appetites, indispensable as 
they are to our bodily existence e, become our 
tormentors and destroyers. It is the aggre- 
gate of evil thus variously developed in indi- 
viduals, which produces social and national 
disorder, destroys domestic comfort, disturbs 
the harmony of soc iety, leads to war and 
bloodshed, and spreads misery and desolation 
in the world. 
It is abundantly evident, therefore, that | 
what is wanted to correct such a condition of 
society is, that each individual should be 
brought under some governing principle of 
sufficient power to reduce his wayward pas- 
sions and propensities to subjection, that in- 
stead of his being their bond-slave, they may 
become his servants, occupying their allotted 
place in that wonderful combination of mind 
and body which constitutes man. Equally 
evident is it, that from a being thus fallen 
and naturally prone to sin, it is in vain to 
look for an elevating power. No fountain 
can rise higher than its source, and the spring 
of a new life must come from above. The 
very tendency to evil needs to be corrected, 
and it can only be done by a power superior 
to man. 
How, then, is this to be effected? Can we 
for a moment suppose that He who made us, 


has left us without the means 
Where, 


we are dust,” 
whereby it may be accomplished ? 


then, are these means to be found? On this' these reproofs of instruction ? 


who “ knows our frame, and remembers that | offered in the Gospel. 


point we are not left in ignorance. In the 
Holy Scriptures is revealed not only the fall 
of man, but also the means of his restoration. 
We are there told that “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life ;” that “in 
Him we have redemption through His blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins;” and that 
through the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
the heart may become renewed and sancti- 
fied; the affections, in fact, so changed, that 
we may become prone to guod rather than to 
evil. 

Neither are they left in ignorance respect 
ing the way by which we may individually 
participate in this great salvation. Although 
no longer with us in the flesh, Jesus has left 
the record of His words to direct and instruct 
us. Amongst His instructions we find the 
promise that in place of His bodily presence 
and teaching, “The Spirit of truth should be 
sent in His name,” and that He would “ re 
prove the world of sin.” 

Have we not all felt His reproofs for sin ? 
Have we not at all times been sensible of 
something within us that would persuade us 
to avoid that which is evil, and to choose 

that which is good; in short, something 
which, if we always followed it, would lead 
us in the way of holiness ? 

This is no part of our fallen nature. Lead- 
ing, as it always does, to kindness and justice, 
to truthfulness of language, and to purity of 
thought and action, it must come from Him 
who is the Source of love and truth and 
purity. 

This, then, is the very thing of which Christ 
spoke as “the Spirit of Truth” to be sent in 
His name—as His representative; first, to 
prove or convince us of sin; then, if freely 
admitted and not resisted, as our conductor, 
our guard and our “ counsellor” to “guide 
us into all truth.” It is Christ Himself 
speaking by His Spirit in our consciences— 
pleading with us—knocking at the door of 
our hearts for entrance. He is in effect s say- 
ing to us, “ Come now, let us reason together ; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” In His 
mercy and loving-kindness, God is tendering 
to us the means whereby we may be restored 
to favor with Himself, and obtain dominion 
over our evil inclinations. He who is all- 
powerful is offering Himself as our deliverer 

—as the “Shepherd and Bishop of our souls.” 
The Spirit convinces us of sin, to prepare us 
for the acceptance of that pardon so freely 


Shall we then turn our backs on this won- 
drous love? Shall we shut our ears against 
Shall we pre- 
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fer to remain under the sense of guilt, and to 
continue to be the slaves of our corrupt pro- 
pensities? Can we not acknowledge the truth 
of the declaration, “ There is no peace to the 
wicked”—that we have found no solid com- 
fort in our slavery to sin—and shall we re- 
fuse to be made free from its bondage, and to 
be admitted into “ the glorious liberty of the 
children of God?” 

Think for a moment of the consequences of 
such refusal. If we close our hearts against 
the manifestations of the Holy Spirit, we are 
forsaking our own mercies; we are shutting 
out the very means by which not only our 
present happiness, but also our eternal salva- 
tion must be obtained ; for if we are not made 
sensible of our sinfulness, we cannot have 
rightly felt our need of a Saviour, and Christ 
will be no Saviour to us. Our hearts will 
not bechanged. Our affections being centred 
on the things of earth, heaven would not be 
heaven to us. The immortal soul having, in 
spite of the reproofs of the Holy Spirit, per- 
sisted in taking its chief delight in things con- 
nected with the body from which it will soon 
be separated, will then be shut out from all 
its sources of enjoyment, and must, in the 
very nature of things, realize the misery of 
that state so awfully described by the Saviour 
as “the fire that never shall be quenched, 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched.” 

But when, on the contrary, opening his 
heart to the convictions of the Holy Spirit, 
man is made truly to feel his guilt, he is pre- 
pared to receive the announcement that 
“Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, ’—that He suffered for his sake, “ the 
just for the unjust, that He might bring him 
to God,”—that “by His stripes we are 
healed,’—as a message of glad tidings in- 
deed. Believing in this message and casting 
himself with all his sins and infirmities as at 
the foot-stool of Divine mercy, the poor peni- 
tent will ever find that He who has thus 
shown His compassion for him by quicken- 
ing his soul and leading him to repentance, 
is also “ faithful and just to forgive him his 
sins, and to cleanse him from all unrighteous- 
ness.” The sense of guilt will then be re- 
moved. His feelings towards God will be 
totally altered. “A certain fearful looking 
for of judgment” will be exchanged for love 
and gratitude. He will no longer regard 
God asa severe judge with a heavy charge of 
crime and transgression against him, but asa 
most merciful and compassionate Father who, 
on his repentance, has freely forgiven him and 
cancelled all his guilt for the sake of Christ, 
he has now accepted as his Lord and Saviour. 
Love to Him who “ first loved us” will take 
possession of his heart, and become the ruling 
motive within him. The fear of the Lord 
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will become a filial fear—the fear lest he 
should lose the favor of Him whom he now 
loves supremely. This will produce increas- 
ing tenderness of conscience, and under the 
enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, he 
will see more and more clearly the subtlety 
of evil and the deceitfulness of the human 
heart. Its inmost recesses will be penetrated. 
His very thoughts and motives—the roots 
and springs of action—will be scrutinized by 
“the Spirit which searches all things.” He 
will then understand what John the Baptist 
meant when he spoke of “ the axe being laid 
to the root of the trees,” and when speaking 
of Christ, he said, “I indeed baptize you with 
water, but He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire;” and he will feel 
that as fire purifies metals, as water cleanses 
from filth, and as the fan blows away the 
chaff, so does this baptism of the Spirit 
“thoroughly purge the floor” of the heart, 
leaving no evil undisturbed. 

Thus “ baptized into Christ,” man becomes 
“a new creature.” The wall of partition, 
which sin had erected between God and his 
soul, is removed. Cordially accepting the 
sacrifice of Christ as the means of his recon- 
ciliation and the foundation of his hopes, he 
partakes of all the benefits conferred by the 
body being broken, and the blood shed for 
the remission of sin. He can understand 


somewhat of the spiritual significance of the 
words of the Redeemer, “ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, 
ye have no life in you ;” for he feels that itis 
to Him that he is altogether indebted for 
spiritual life in its maintenance as well as in 


iis commencement. There is now nothing in 
his heart to prevent that free confidential in- 
tercourse which subsists between a tender 
father and his loving obedient child; an in- 
tercourse, however, closer and more confiden- 
tial than with any earthly friend, not limited 
to time or place, nor to be interrupted by 
death. In this intercourse the Christian de- 
rives true spiritual food—that which actual- 
ly feeds, nourishes, and sustains the spiritual 
life. Having opened his heart when the 
Saviour knocked, he realizes the fulfilment of 
the promise, “ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock; if any man hear my voice and open 
the door, I will come in and sup with him, 
and he with me.” 
He who has thus become the servant of 
‘hrist, is no longer the servant of sin. His 
natural propensities and passions are not in- 
deed destroyed, and he may be often ready to 
fear lest they should regain the ascendancy 
over him; but so long as he continues to 
seek for and depend upon help from Him 
who is Almighty, they will be kept under 
the regulation of his heavenly Master, and 
thus, instead of being rampant and uncon- 
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trollable, will be reduced to order and har- 
mony. Those dispositions which were former- 
ly the source of discomfort and disorder, now 
kept within their proper limits, are made 
subservient to his comfort and well-being 
and the comfort and benefit of others. His 
religion consists not in mere outward observ- 
ances or in the exhibition of it one day in 
seven, but it has become part of himself. It 
is no empty profession, but a substantial, 
soul-converting reality. It is shown in his 
truthfulness and honesty, in his humility and 
watchfulness, in his love and unselfishnegs. 
It is with him, whether alone, or in company; 
in the senate, or in the humbler walks of life ; 
in the fields, or in the crowded city. It is 
with him in the shop and in the counting- 
house, in buying and selling, in his lying 
down and in his rising up. The goodly fruits 
of the Spirit—“ love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance” —are thus apparent in his daily 
life. His pilgrimage through time is com- 
forted and sustained by the sense of the pro- 
tecting care of God, whom he now habitual- 
ly regards as his Father in heaven, and it is 
brightened by the hope of a glorious immor- 
tality. 

Imagine a nation, a world, composed of 
such individuals. The prophecy would then 
indeed be fulfilled—* Instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir tree, instead of the briar 
shall come up the myrtle tree.” The moral 
wilderness of this world would become “ like 
Eden—the desert like the garden of the 
Lord; joy and gladness should be found 
therein, thanksgiving and the voice of melo- 
dy.” 
And such is man as he might be.—This is 
not a merely speculative result. Rarely as it 
may be exhibited, it is the proper and legiti- 
mate fruit of the Christian religion wherever 
it is allowed free scope in the heart of man. It 
is, in fact, the very object for which it was 
introduced ; and profess what we may, if this 
result be not accomplished in us, we are not 
yet in the full enjoyment of the blessings of 
the Gospel. 

It is this individual, soul-satisfying realiza- 
tion and world-convineing exhibition of the 
practical truth of the religion of Christ, that 
is wanted. In this Gospel day, we want not 
sensuous ornamentation or symbolic repre- 
sentations of heavenly things, but the heaven- 
ly things themselves. We want reality; we 
want substance; we want a living, veritable 
Saviour; we want to know each for himself 
“Christ the power of God,” as well as “the 


wisdom of God ;” we want to feel that the| 


Gospel is to us individually “the power of | 
God unto salvation.” 

“ Ask and ye shall receive, that your Joy 
MAY BE FULL.” 


THE SANTEE SIOUX LEARNING THE ARTS OF 
CIVILIZATION, 

Yankton, Dakota Terr., June 9.—In April, 
1869, twenty-eight of the Santee Sioux Indi- 
ans, living on a reservation in Nebraska, a 
few miles above this place, on the opposite 
side of the Missouri River, went to a point on 
Big Sioux River, which forms the boundary 
line between Iowa and this territory, and se- 
lected homesteads in Dakota, a short distance 
above Sioux Falls. This they did voluntarily, 
the Superintendent of their Agency having 
rather opposed than favored the step. They 
met with much difficulty. Some of the white 
settlers afterward saw how good the claims 
which they had selected were, and wanted 
them themselves, alleging that as the Indians 
were not citizens, they had no rights under 
the Homestead law. So exemplary were they 
in their habits, however, that_they not only 
lived down opposition to a very great extent, 
but won an enviable reputation for industry 
and sobriety. They put up huts or houses, 
and broke some of the prairie during the 
Summer, but, unfortunately, had not arrived 
in time to raise any crops before Winter. In 
October eight more went there and took 
homesteads, and two more in May of this year. 
Without crops to subsist upon during tke 
Winter, they were also deprived of the bene- 
fit of the Agency supplies which they had 
previously received. They had made so good 
a reputation, however, that they were trusted 
by Mr. Howard and other merchants at Sioux 
Falls, during the Winter, to considerable 
amounts. In the meantime, they were not 
idle, but were engaged in trapping for fur- 
bearing animals, so that when Spring opened 
they were not only able to pay their bills, 
amounting on an average to $150 each, but 
to have something of a surplus beside. They 
have paid their debts, Mr. Howard says, more 
punctually than the whites, and the Indian 
settlement presents more indications of civili- 
zation and industry than the same number of 
Norwegian families living a few miles below. 

During all this time they have been in a 
state of uncertainty as to whether the Govern- 
ment would fully recognize their claims— 
many persons repeatedly telling them tat it 
would not. Some time ago the matter was 
submitted by Gov. Burbank, who has strongly 
favored them from the first, to the authorities 
at Washington, and a decision was made, 
after some delay, in their favor—it being 
necessary for them, however, to dissolve all 
connection with their tribe, and abandon all 
rights which they might otherwise claim 
under acts of Congress or treaties made. On 
Monday last twenty-four of the number came 
here to learn what could be done for them, 
and to go through the forms of law necessary 
before they could prove their claims, Al- 
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though dressed in the garb of white men, with 
the exception of mocassins, they were still un- 
mistakably Indian in appearance and man- 
ner. They still understand but little Eng- 
lish; and at interpreter, one of their own 
number, was necessary in order that a perfect 
understanding might be had. Seated around 
on the floor, they smoked their pipes of peace 
and gave their grunts of approval, as the 
Governor’s “talk” was translated to them, 
after the manner of their forefathers. 

They were well pleased with the report in 
their favor, and expressed the determination 
to adhere firmly to their purpose, being now 
thoroughly convinced that the worst was 
over and that they could make a living for 
themselves. They say, furthermore, that 
many others of their tribe are ready now to 
follow their example, since it is clear that 
they can do so. To-day they go the Land- 
Office at Vermillion to prove their claims, 
and thence homeward. The most remarkable 
feature of this whole transaction, perhaps, is 
that the Indians who are taking this advance 
step, and who have taken nearly 5000 acres 
of the public domain as citizens of the United 
States, are members of the very tribe of In- 
dians who were engaged in the terrible mas-' 
sacre of whites in Minnesota about eight years 
ago. For this terrible crime many were hung, 
while others were removed to reservations in 
this Territory and in Nebraska ; and the rem- 
nant of the tribe, numbering about six hun- 
dred or more, seems now ready to lead the 
red man to a condition of industry and civil- 
ization.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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_ PHILADELPHIA, SEV ENTH MONTH 9, 1870. 


SERVE THY Lon 1 IN THE PLace HE ra 
SIGNS THEE.—The greater portion of Chris- 
tian professors will probably agree that the 
term “ Tae Cuurcn,” in its full and perfect 
significance, properly applies to the whole 
body ofsanctified people. “The Church which 
is His body,” of necessity includes all who 
truly are members of Christ, all of whom, 
(whatever their distinctive name,) are united 
in Him as their glorious Head. 

It is very possible for a man who rejoices 
in this catholic view of the Church, and in 
the immediateness of God’s fatherhood and of 
Christ’s headship and presidency, and of the 
direct relationship and brotherhood one to 
another in Him of all His members, to under- 
vaJue and place under the ban of sectarian- 
ism those several Christian organizations by 
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which the Church is separated into Churches. 
It is possible to err in this direction, and thus 
fall short of our associate and conventional 
duties. The word Church is legitimately ap- 
plied in an inferior and more limited sense. 
It is used in the plural in various parts of the 
New Testament, and while the voice of the 
Spirit comes in the Apocalyse with seven dis- 
tinct messages to that number of Churches, 
this by no means exhausts the catalogue 
found in the sacred volume. 

Tt were a very easy thing to Him who has 
all power, to cause that all true Christians 
should see eye to eye in religious matters, un- 
derstand the Scriptures alike, and even agree 
respecting Church government. But in His 
perfect wisdom He has not chosen thus to co- 
erce human intellect. He has left us large 
individuality, which calls for the exercise of 
large charity towards one another. In this 
we are certain that He has some valuable 
purpose to effect. We look forward with con- 
fident expectancy to the time far in the future, 
when there shall be, in the most literal sense, 
one fold and one Shepherd. 
find the people of God in families—shall we 
say Churches—with human imperfections and 
perhaps mental idiosyncrasies developing 
variant views and practices, whilst those who 
are spiritual, those who are sanctified, are in 
the unity of the Spirit, and are united, through 
Him who is the Head, with those who actually 
~ | constitute His household of faith in an essen- 
tial oneness. God has permitted the exist- 
ence of numerous Christian families or sects, 
all belonging to the one Church in which 
there is no schism, and for every member of 
each a place is assigned in that glorious 
Church which Christ, by the infinite efficacy 
of His means of cleansing, will purify unto 
Himself, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing. 

The concern which at this moment impresses 
us is, that in our recognition of the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, and es- 
pecially the Christian fellowship of all saints, 
we should not ignore or despise family ar- 
rangements which our heavenly Father has 
permitted, and perhaps appointed, nor fail of 
our individual duty in and towards the par- 
ticular Church organization in which, in His 
Providence, we find ourselves. The whole con- 


Meanwhile, we 
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sists of parts. In the political world, a large 
majority of people find their sphere of influence 
cireumscribed and local—their patriotic efforts 
bearing first and chiefly upon their prov- 
ince or city, though often extending, in widen- 
ing circles unknown to themselves, to the 
state, the nation and the world. Thou be- 
longest to the Religious Society of Friends. 
It is a Christian body. It has noble testi- 
monies to bear of which the world and the 
Church have need. There is a providence’in 
thy being thus connected, and thou canst not 
without responsibility sever the tie. Serve 
God in the lot he has assigned thee, casting 
all thy care, in faith, upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If thou art misunderstood, bear it 
for His sake. He made Himself of no repu- 
tation— He was despised and rejected. Avoid 
all narrowness of sectarianism, yet in the deep 
quiet of a dedicated spirit wait upon the Lord 
to know His will concerning thee and thy 
duty to Him in the family of which He has 
permitted thee to form a part. Do not ruth- 
lessly break through the hedges which serve 
to protect the flock, because the Good Shep- 
herd has well beloved sheep in other folds. 
Them also will He bring to the green pas- 
tures, satisfying them and thee with fruits of 
the tree of life, and with draughts from eter- 
Whatsoever He 
biddeth thee do, do it, whether it be to “ stand 
and wait,” or “ to post o’er land and ocean.” 
He will appoint thy service. His will is thy 
sanctification. ‘“ He knoweth them that are 
His.” Believe on the Redeemer of men— 
“Only believe.” Let thy faith be confirmed, 
perfected and illustrated by acts of obedience, 
“following each other in quick succession as 
the waves of the sea.” Serve thy generation 
to His manifested will—continue 
in His steadfastness unto the end, and He will 
not overlook thee. “ The righteous live for- 
ever more—their reward also is with the Lord, 
and the care of them is with the Most High.” 


nal rivers of pleasures. 


according 


—— 

Jostan Forster.—With how much of the 
history of the Society of Friends for more 
than three-score years, with how many labors 
of expansive Christian philanthropy, has this 
beloved Friend been actively associated ! 
His name was a household word in Great 
Britain and among his own people in the old 


world. To great numbers in America he was 
endeared—and many leading minds of the 
age regarded him asa brother in Christ, and an 
efficient laborer in almost every effort to make 
the world better or to benefit its denizens. 
Such was the physical and mental alertness 
with which he turned the moments to account, 
and so transparent and so holy were his mo- 
tives, that it was remarked of him :—* His 
life was a death-bed,”—the words being used 
in the sense of Young: 
**A death-bed’s a detector of the heart.’’ 

An ocean telegram, dated the 1st inst., an- 
nounced his death on the day previous, at the 
age of 82. We make the record with deep 
emotion, for he was “a man greatly beloved.” 
Who, among the thousands that appreciated 
him, will fail to apply the words which a 
voice from Heaven commanded the last sur” 
viving Apostle to write? “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth: 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors: and their works do follow them.” 


i 
BeoiyninG Lire.—Cuarters ror Youne 
Mew on ReEuicion, Stupy AND Business. 
By Jonn Tutxtocn, D.D. Amer. Tract 
Soc., 150 Nassau Street, New York—1408 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pp. 264. 
The fact that a new volume has been placed 
by its Publisher upon our Book Table, consti- 
tutes no reason for our devoting space to a 
notice of it. We cannot without responsi- 
bility, and therefore we will not without ac- 
quaintance, introduce and commend to the 
public, treatises which, if read, must bene- 
ficially, or the reverse, act upon the minds of 
the readers, and may influence their course 
of life. The volume before us has waited an 
inspection for several weeks; and, having ex- 
amined it with some intensity of interest, we 
only regret that we cannot now afford te jus- 
tify our commendation of its contents by co- 
picus selections. He who in the fresh charm 
of opening manhood, with bright imaginings, 
with earnest expectancy and eager intellect, 
steps upon the broad plain of life with a sense 
of independence and self-reliance beyond 
what his boyhood has known, elate with new- 
ly ascertained powers, has abundant need for 
wise counsels, and above all for the shield of 
deep moral and religious principle, fora love 
of the right and the true, and for indomitable 
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firmness in saying to the tempter, however 
fascinating his presentations, “ Get thee be- 
hind me.” “To every right-hearted youth,” 
says Dr. Tulloch, 


**this time must be one of severe trial. Anxiety 
must greatly dash its pleasure. There must be re- 
grets behind and uncertainties before. Thethought 
of home must excite a pang even in the first mo- 
ments of freedom. Its glad shelter—its kindly 
guidance—its very restraints,—how dear and tender 
must they seem in parting! How brightly must 
they shine in the retrospect as the youth turns from 
them to the hardened and unfamiliar face of the 
world! With what a sweet, sadly, cheering pathos 
must they linger in the memory! And then what 
risks and perils there are in his newly- gotten free- 
dom! What instincts of warning in its very novel- 
ty and dim inexperience! What possibilities of 
failure as well as of success in the unknown future! 

Serious thoughts like these more frequently un- 
derlie the careless neglect of youth than is sup- 
posed. They seldom show themselves, but they 
work deeply and greatly. Even in the boy who 
seems all absorbed in amusements or tasks, there is 
frequ-ntly a secret life of intensely serious con- 
sciousness which keeps questioning with itself as 
to the meaning of what is going on around and may 
be before him —which projects itself into the future, 


and rehearses the responsibilities and ambitions of 
his career.’’ 


Such a sense as this of the “awe as well 
as excitement” of beginning life, has induced 
our author to place himself “ with the young 
at the opening gates of life, and think of the 
end from the beginning.” Standing at these 
“ opening gates,” with no repelling austerity, 
and with no compromise of the parental re- 
sponsibility he has assumed, Dr. Tulloch 
addresses himself to the reflective nature of 
contemplative youth, and first of all, as first 
in importance, he speaks to him of Re 
ligion—its importance—its object—its evi- 
dences :—of its direct, its indirect and its in- 
ternal witness—and what should constitute 
his belief and his aim. Then he treats upon 
Business, Study and Recreation in a style 
sufficiently attractive and with a genial ap- 
preciation of the wants, the demands, and the 
rightful privileges of youth. He tells him 
what to do and how to do it—what to enjoy 
and how to enjoy it—how “the threads of 
our moral history runon in unbroken conti- 
nuity”"—that “there is nothing more sure 
than the law of moral connection and retri- 
bution”—and enjoins upon him to make, con- 
sequently, the present life a preparation for 
death and the life to come. 

We freely commend the book. It is char- 
acterized by compactness, depth, thoroughness 
and theologic soundness elegantly expressed. 


It is a fit present to make to an earnest and 
appreciative youth. 


‘Happy the young man whose Lord shall find 
him watching, working, looking even from the por- 
tals of an opening life here, to the gates of that 
celestial inheritance, ‘incorruptible and undefiled,’ 
that fadeth not away.” 


We design, when space will allow, to give 
rome passages from this volume. 


Tue SumMARY oF News will be omitted 
this week and next, owing to the absence of 
Alice Lewis, by whom this valuable synopsis 
is prepared, 


— 0 


Erratcm—Page 710, 19th line, for living read 


loving. 
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MARRIED. 
RUSH—ELLIOTT.—At residence of bride’s father 
(Geo. Elliott,) on the 9th of Sixth month, Israel B., 
son of Nixon and Damaris Rush, (member of Fair- 
mount Monthly Meeting, Ind.,) to Nancy Elliott, of 
Beaver, Pa. 


——— 
DIED. 

PENNOCK.—On the 17th of Sixth month, 1870, 
at her late residence in Upper Darby, Pa., our dear 
Friend Elizabeth, widow of the beloved Abraham L. 
Pennock, in the 79th year of her age ; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
———————— ——— — = ——$—- | 
West Brancn, Iowa, 6th mo. 20th, 1870. 

In a circuit, by carriage, of 250 miles, we 
have spent the last two weeks in a visit to 
Friends of Bangor Quarterly Meeting, and 
some of the remote meetings of our own 
(Springdale) Quarter. 

This journey led us into portions of our 
great State, and parts of our Yearly Meeting 
which we had never visited before. As we 
passed over vast prairies, perhaps unsurpassed 
in beauty, dotted over in some places by the 
little houses, and fresh breakings of new set- 
tlers, and in others, by the comfortable homes, 
the groves and orchards and gardens and 
fields of older residents, all in the richness 
and promise of the early summer time, it 
seemed as the garden of the Lord. 

In this little service for the dear Master, 
undertaken and performed in trembling weak- 
ness, it has been given us again to realize the 
guiding Hand, the tenderly caring Providence 
and the all-sufficient grace of the faithful 
Promiser. 

The impressions with which we viewed and 
with which we review the portions of the 
Church visited, give encouragement to believe 
that the Lord’s own work is progressing in 
many localities and deepening in many hearts. 
We were gathered into a precious feeling in 
some of the newer meetings, where respon- 








sibilities rest largely upon the young, and 
where these are yielding themselves as bur- 
den-bearers for the Saviour’s and the Church’s 
sake. And among the fathers and the moth- 
ers we were sensible of the wrestling of a liv- 
ing seed for the prevailing of the power of 
Christ, the deeper planting of the Heavenly 
standard, and the more perfect unfurling of 
the Holy banner. 

We visited some older meetings, where there 
has been much agitation in the last two or 
three years. Our convictions before enter- 
tained, were more confirmed, that in these, as 


‘well as other places, a true work of grace was 


began, and has been carried forward. The 


) Lord visited His people. Sinners were awak- 


ened. The worldling’s rest was disturbed. 
The unbeliever was made to tremble; and 
many were aroused from the lethargy of a life- 
less profession. 

The enemy was at hand to mar, and, if pos- 
sible, to destroy the good work. He took ad- 
vantage of inexperience and unchastened zeal. 
He wrought especially as the “accuser of 
the brethren.” There were those who judged 
others by their former deadness, and set a 
false estimate upon their own attainments. 
They became impatient of the healthful re- 
straints of Church discipline. Long estab- 
lished order was disregarded under a spec- 
jous plea for Christian liberty. The counsels 
of experience were despised, and they became 
disorganizers. We saw the lamentable fruits 
of such a course in a few who have pursued 
it to the strangest and wildest fanaticism. 

A spirit of fault-finding and evil speaking, 
long cherished, has assumed the judgment 
seat, condemning Christians and Christian 
organizations. One family whom we loved, 
and with whom we have had sweet inter- 
course in days past, refused even to shake 
hands with us because of our connection with 
a sect. A very few have thus become sepa- 
rated from our Society, and gone by them- 
selves. The meetings which they have left 
appear to have increased in settlement and 
stability by means of these trials. Much pa- 
tience and forbearance have been manifested 
towards those who have gone astray. If 
Christian effort shall fail to reclaim them to 

right views and right feelings, may they still 

be made to feel that they are sought by the 
prayers of the Church. And oh, ‘that these 
prayers might be availing for some over whose 
falling away many hearts have grieved ! 

There is ‘teaching and there is warning in 
these developments, which we shall do well to 
heed. But I think we may no more conclude 
that the religious movement out of which they 
have sprung, is all wrong, than that the rise 
of Quakerism was wrong, because of the Ran- 
terism which so soon followed it. What Ref- 
ormation has not been attended by some ex- 
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cesses? How rare the vigorous growth that 
needs not the pruning hand! J. B. 
New York, 6th mo. 25th. 
Dear friend Wm. J. Allinson :—Referring 
to the letter published in No, 38 of the “ Re 
view,” concerning North Carolina, I have 
feared that some of our dear Friends there 
might possibly misconstrue my meaning. I 
havealwaysconsidered North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting as second to none of the brotherhood 
in the faithfulness with which its members 
have upheld our testimonies before the world ; 
and I have no doubt that it was in accord- 
ance with the will of our Heavenly Father 
that that section of our Church should not 
only be preserved, but become a more aggres- 
sive body in the community by which it was 


surrounded. 


But it has pleased Him usually to carry 


out His Pa through human instrumen- 


tality. recognized in the “ Baltimore As- 


sociation” such an instrumentality, and de- 


sired to call the attention of our Northern 
Friends to the rich blessing which had at- 
tended the “ workers together with God.” 
My allusion to the crops and the farming 
was not intended in the least to disparage the 


ability or enterprise of our North Carolina 


Friends under the disabilities of the old order 
of things, when, as we all know, their faith- 
fulness to their religious convictions prevented 
their availing themselves of any labor save 
that of their own hands, but rather show that, 
those disabilities being now removed, } North 
Carolina offers great attractions to the large 
number of Friends in the North and East 
who are now desirous of emigrating to some 
locality where, at a moderate outlay, they can 
find acres enough for the profitable applica- 
tion of the skilled labor of themselves and 
children. 
In the letter alluded to, the type made 
me say that Marlboro’ is ten miles west of the 
model farm. It should have been east—per- 
haps more correctly southeast. 
Affectionately thy friend, 
Rosert Linpiey Murray. 
Fayette Co., On1o, 6th mo. 22d. 
Perhaps a few words may be added to my 
communication on page 651. Our Monthly 
Meeting has just been heldat Walnut Creek. 
It was a time of deep interest. Six ministers 
were present, but I wish to avoid any expres- 
sion pointing toman. There were two large 
public meetings on First-day. At the Monthly 
Meeting much business was transacted. Sev- 
enty-five persons were received into member- 
ship. Our Quarterly Meeting Committee con- 
tinued to hold meetings at Londonderry overa 
month, and since the Friends there have so 
increased in number they meet regularly once 
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a week. The Committee have also held four 
meetings at Londonderry, two in Vinton Co., 
and one at Carmei. 


| 


These meetings were held | here. 
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the other part of the company at the house 
of his son. Benjamin Dixon has his home 
There were four wagons in all, two for 


in the woods, the attendance being too great | the friends for B. Darlington’s agency, and 


to be contained in any common meeting-house 
—people coming ten, fifteen and twenty miles. 
Many requests are made for meetings to be/s 
held where no Friends reside—some of them 
at places thirty to forty miles distant. 


We have an inérease by request of 250 | 


members in a little over six months. These 
are much.scattered. Great responsibility is 
felt to rest upon our Monthly Meeting, which 


has a membership of overseven hundred. In} 


other parts of Fairfield Quarter there is a 
large increase, also in Centre Quarter, im- 
mediately west of us. It is worthy of note 
that our Society is now growing so fast where 
the first freehold settlements of Friends were 
made in the West, but where, till lately, the 
name of Friend was unknown save by tra- 


dition, or in the fond recollection of some of 


the oldest inhabitants. ; ‘ d ; 
GERSHON PERDUE. 


_ INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE, — 


[Extract of Letter from Jonathan Richards to J. B. 
Garrett. ] 

Wasuita River, Ind. Terr., 5th mo. 23d, 1870. 

Dear friend :—We left Lawrence on the 
28th ultimo, which, after we had started, M. 
observed to me was the same day of the 
month we reached there from Philadelphia 
eight months previous, We went by railroad 
to the Kaw Agency, taking the young women 
whom we brought from Philadelphia with us. 
Our wagon and a pair of mules I had pur- 
chased for this sub agency, we left at Law- 
rence, to be brought on by a man recom- 
mended as a suitable person for carpenter 
and general assistant—to meet us at Thomas 
Stanley’s, who lives near Americus, and six 
or eight miles from Mahlon Stubbs’ agency. 
We reached this agency on the evening of 
the 28th, and remained there till First-day 
morning, the 1st inst.; being kindly enter- 
tained by Mahlon and his wife, when their 
sou took us over to Thos. Stanley’s in time to 
attend their meeting. Israel Negus and his 
wife, Thos. McDonald and his wife, and Jos. 
Jonathan Hoag, who were on their way to B. 
Darlington's agency, had been waiting here 
fur us, and we were about ready to start. 
Our wagon from Lawrence was there; and 
Benjamin Dixon—T. Stanley’s son-in- law— 
who was going with I. Negus, having engaged 
an extra conveyance for us according to pre- 
vious agreement, after dinner we all started 
for Plymouth, which place we reached in the 
evening. M.and I and our young woman 
were kindly entertained at John Carter's, and 


two for ourselves. 
On Second-day morning we found it neces- 
sary to re-arrange our loads somewhat, and 


| one pair of the horses having to be shod, we 





did not leave Plymouth till after dinner. We 
then took leave of the friends who had so 
kindly entertained us there; and struck out 
into a new country for an untried and appar- 
ently a toilsome and fatiguing mode of travel 
and living. 

M. was wonderfully supported in this try- 
ing undertaking, which, upon our camping, 
partaking of our first meal in the open air 
and preparing for the night, (sleeping in our 
wagon, ) seemed in some respects discouraging. 
I must confess I began to let in the reasoner, 
with some fears for the result; but being fa- 


| tigued we were soon relieved from anxiety by 


sleep. Next morning we were quite refreshed, 
and I trust our first thoughts ascended to the 
Father of all our mercies, and in our small 
degree, thanks were rendered unto Him for 
His wonderful condescension to His unworthy 
children, for thus caring for us and preserv- 
ing us far away from all those who are near 
and dear to us. Ah, my dear friend, if His 


presence is only felt—if He is only with us 


in His condescending mercy—why should we 
shrink from suffering, or even death ? 

We had been somewhat apprehensive on 
account of M.’s diet, as salt food has not 
suited her for some time, and fresh meat or 
something of the kind seemed necessary to 
support her strength. The first afternoon out, 
however, B. Dixon shot a prairie chicken, 
and others were procured afterwards, which 
supplied her wants for a few days, when we 
met with some Texas drovers who had killed 
a buffalo calf that day, and cheerfully gave 
us part. Next morning we were awakened 
by the familiar gobble, gobble, gobble of the 
poultry-yard, and a nice wild turkey was 
taken; and during the day one of our party 
with his rifle killed a very fine buffalo two 
years’ old heifer, which we all enjoyed as 
being delicious meat, and thus we were pro- 
vided for to the full. Not a doubt rests upon 
my mind but it was the Lord’s doing, thus 
marvelously providing for us. 

In the evening of Third-day, the 10th inst., 
we arrived at the Cheyenne and Arapahe 
Agency, and were very kindly received and 
entertained by Agent Darlington, and his son 
and daughter, Jesse Townsend and his wife, 
and others engaged there whom we had pre- 
viously seen on their way to the agency. 

We were favored with clear weather and 
good roads throughout our journey, except 
on the morning of the 10th we were awak- 
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ened by a storm. There was quite heavy 
thunder, the lightning being vivid and in 
streamers peculiar to the prairies and per- 


haps at sea, and there was a fine shower of 


rain. On the 11th we resumed our journey, 
staying but one night with our friends of the 
Cheyenne Agency. We had been somewhat 
apprehensive that the latter part of our jour- 
ney would be lonely, as the greater number 
of our company would remain at Bb. Dar- 
lington’s. But here we met with a young 
man I had formed some acquaintance with 
at Lawrence, and some carpenters who fad 
been employed at the agency, who were going 
directly through to Fort Sill. Thus com- 
pany, well acquainted with the road, and in 
whom we had confidence, was provided to the 
end of our journey. 

When we came here we’ found that Wm. 
Shirley, the trader, had built a large log- 
house with several rooms; one of which was 
for his store, and is not yet occupied. He 
seemed very kind and anxious to accommo- 
date us, and told me we might have any part 
of this house to*live in; and we concluded, 
after visiting Agent Tatum’s, and comparing 
views with bien in relation to the sub-agency, 
to return and take up our. quarters here. 
We reached here from the Cheyenne Agency 
on the 12th, having camped one night be- 
tween here and Agent Darlington’s, On the 
13th our journey was continued to Agent 
Tatum’s ae we arrived that evening. 
Here we stayed till last Third day, when 
we mueel to the Washita, Agent Tatum, 
Lieut. Jocelyn, General Hazen’s assistant in 
Indian work, two or three officers from Fort 
Sill, and one or two contractors for furnishing 
beef, &c., to the Indians, accompanying us. 
The object of Lieut. Jocelyn’s visit was to 
ascertain the wishes of the Indians in refer- 
ence to an agency and a separate reservation, 
and of others to issue to the Indians their 
beef, Ke. 

After spending a night or two here, M. not 
feeling quite comfortable, we th ught it was 
safest and best for her to return with Agent 
Tatum, and remain with them until I can 
build a house, and we can make some prepar- 
ations for house-keeping ; so she is now at 
his agency. 

The Indians seem pleased in the prospect 
of having a person to assist them and look 
after their interest; and they say they wish to 
follow the “‘ white man’s road,” and are ready 
to comply with our wishes in living in houses, 
and they seem particularly anxious to have 
schools among them. 

I think one of the first things necessary 
for the good of these Indians will be to es 
tablish an agency separate and distinct from 
that of the Kiowas and Comanches, as their 
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universal desire is to be separated from these! nestles under the snow-clad peaks which are 
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restless, unsettled, and sometimes depredating 
bands; and I find that my labors will be 
trammelled more or less as long as it isa 
sub agency. Agent Tatum has done all he 
could do—living some thirty-five miles dis- 
tant, and having to depend upon hired men 
to attend to this charge; but his labors have 
under these circumstances fallen far short of 
what he desired, and what the wants of 
these people require. Although the agent 
seemed at first to think it would be best to 
continue this as a sub-ageney, I believe 
after coming to the spot and seeing the state 
of things here, he fully agrees with me that 
it should be made a distinct agency; and [ 
believe our Superintendent anc General 
Hazen both favor it. 

This being done and funds provided, we 
shall, I think, need at least three reliable men 
as practical farmers—with their wives if 
practicable—to encourage different bands of 
Indians in their agricultural labors; at least 
two schools should be established ; a physi- 
cian will be wanted; and a blackemith, to 
work at smithing or other work as required, 
is now very much needed. 

There is a field here for honest, faithful 
laborers, who, at the proper time, I hope and 
trust, will be sent to the work, and that fruit 
may eventually appear to the praise of the 
Great Husbandman. ‘ 

It is encouraging to have the sympathy of 
our dear friends in this responsible and ardu- 
ous work, and thy kind remarks are timely 
and valuable. Nothing, I am confident, can 
be accomplished for good without Divine 
guidance and strength; and I desire for 
myself and for us all that we may, oftener 
than the returning day, turn inward and beg 
of Him (our Divine Master) that a portion 
of His spirit may rest upon us to support us 
in doing or forbearing, according to His will. 
We shall be glad to hear from thee often. 

Truly thy friend, 
JONATHAN RIcHARDs. 





LAKE TAHOE, 


The Alta California (San Franeiseo) ac- 


companies a beautiful wood-cut of the lake, 
cataracts and mountains with the following 
description : 


The view of Lake Tahoe is taken from 
Emerald Bay, near the cataracts of that 
name, which, fed by the melting snows of the 
overhanging summits of the Sierra Nevada, 
fall into the lake near its southwestern ex- 
tremity. Tahoe is one of the most attractive 
features of the mountain scenery of Califor- 
nia and Nevada. High up among the peaks 
of the Sierras, 6,000 feet above the ocean, 
and about 150 miles from San Francisco, it 
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its never-failing sources. It is of immense 
depth—tht average being 1,500 feet ; and it 
forms a little inland sea thirty- five miles long | 
by fifteen wide—ice-cold and of crystalline 
purity. Nature seems to have located this 
spacious reservoir in a convenient a 
overlooking the agricultural valleys and rich 

mining regions of California, and from which 
the necessities of the lower country may be 
supplied by tapping, with a tunnel, the thin 
mountain crest that separates the lake from 
the Pacific slope. 

To the tourist, Lake Tahoe offers a sur- 
prising variety of charming scenery, in which 
the grassy slopes along its shores present a 
pleasing contrast to the grand and rugged 
aspect of the mountain ranges that surround 
and overtop it. Its circumference is indented 
with innumerable bays and harbors, along 
whose pebbly beaches in windy weather the 
surf tumbles in flashing foam, while on its 
deep bosom the billows toss their crests before 
the mountain gales, presenting a rough and 
formidable expanse of stormy navigation, 
such as experienced boatmen alone can safely 
encounter. But, in its peaceful moods, Tahoe 
is unsurpassed in quiet, dreamy beauty and 
romantic attraction. Nothing can be more 
picturesque than the ever-changing views 
which open along its shores. Sylvan and 
fairy-like glades, sparkling in the sunlight, 
blend with tracts of sober woodland. Fertile 
valleys, extensive pastoral districts, and a 
wide range of grazing and farming land, by 
turns charm the eye and excite the imagina- 
tion. No description can do justice to the 
moonlight effects on this lake, when its sur- 
face, unruffled by the faintest breeze, resem- 
bles molten silver, stretching away until lost 
in the shadows of the distant mountains. An 
idea of this remarkable body of water may 
be had from the fact that it has a superficial 
area of about 240 square miles. The Truckee 
River, flowing from its eastern side into the 
State of Nevada, runs hundreds of millions 
of gallons per day, which, however, does not 
diminish the lake, owing to the extensive 
water-shed of snowy mountains discharging 
into it. 

“The Lake Tahoe Water Company,” we 
understand, are preparing to bring water 
from this lake into San Francisco, which will 
be done by constructing a tunnel two and a 
half miles through the mountain, leading the 
water down the western slope of the Sierra 
Navada, into one of the forks of the Ameri- 
can River, through the bed of which they 
will be carried to Auburn, and thence by 
pipe about 100 miles to San Francisco, sup- 
prying, in its route, Sacramento, Vallejo, 
3enicia, Stockton, Oakland and other towns, 
and affording, along its entire course, ample 
quantities for mining and agricultural pur- 
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poses. This project, at first sight, seems pro- 
digious and impracticable; but water carry- 
ings even greater distances for supplying 
cities, are facts of history from the remotest 
periods, and enterprises of equal magnitude 
are now proposed, to meet the increasing 
wants of London and other European capi- 
tals. The enterprise is by no means unparal- 
leled, and can be much more easily and 
economically carried out than would be sup- 
posed by the uninitiated. San Francisco will 
soon imperatively require a larger and surer 
water supply than she now has. The statis- 
tics show that we are increasing at the rate 
of about 25,000 inhabitants a year. The 
time is not many years distant when half a 
million people will reside here ; and long be- 
fore that period, the present precarious source, 
coming from so limited a water-shed as this 
peninsula affords, will have been proved in- 
adequate to meet the demands of the city. 
The great requisites for supplying population 
with water are (after purity and abundance) 
the location of an. elevated reservoir. In 
this instance nature has generously complied 
with every demand. Lake Tahoe, with its 
immaculate purity and inexhaustible quantity, 
is so admirably <ocated as a vast distributing 
reservoir to supply the wants not only of San 
Francisco, but of other cities and towns in 
this State, that had it been constructed by 
human engineering skill, it could not have 

been more advantageously situated. As much 
water might he run off daily from it as is 
now consumed by London, Paris, Vienna, 
and as many more of the largest cities of 
Europe, without sensibly diminishing the 
body of the lake. Indeed, enough runs to 
waste every day through the Truckee River 
to furnish several large cities; and a dam 
built across where it connects with the lake, 
would raise the latter several feet without 
visibly decreasing the flow of the river. 
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THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN, 


A remarkable man has just passed away 
from among us. Thomas Mrskine of Linla- 
then died at Edinburgh last week, and his 
death will awaken a deep feeling of sorrow 
in some of the best minds, both in England 
and on the Continent. It is a curious illus- 
tration of the state of religious feeling and 
theological thought in Scotland, that while 
among his own countrymen, Erskine had 
ceased to be much known or regarded, most 
of the Biblical scholars and thinkers of Eng- 
land of highest name were accustomed to look 
up to him with the deepest veneration. Such 
men as Maurice, Jewett, Stanley and many 
others thought themselves only too highly 
favored when permitted to sit at the feet of 
the venerable old man, and listen to his large- 
minded views on theological questions. 
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Mr. Maurice, many years ago, in a dedica- 
tion of one of his volumes to him, spoke with 
characteristic warmth of his great obligations. 
“ Have we a Gospel,” he said, “for men, for 
all men ? 
conciled the world unto Himself? Is it a 
Gospel that God’s will isa will to deliver men 
from all evil? 
with a multitude of explanations and reser- 
vations? It is more than twenty years ago,” 
he adds, “since.a book of yours brought 
home to my mind the conviction that no 
Gospel but this can be of any use in the 
world, and the Gospel of Jesus Christ is such 
a one. From that time I ceased to desire re- 
fined explanations of the Four Gospels and 
the Epistles. The first, taken as they stand, 
declare, it seems to me 
Kingdom of Heaven which is near to us all. 
The last shows how that Kingdom of Heaven 
established itself on this earth of ours, 
churches of Jews and Gentiles being called 
out as witnesses of it, and the Jewish nation 
perishing that it might be revealed in its 
fulness and unity as the ground of modern 
society.” 

One of Erskine’s most remarkable charac- 
teristics was a sort of quickness of intellect- 
ual sympathy, which enabled him at once to 
take up a new point of view on any religious 
question, and to enter fully into any fresh 


We 


ideas which were brought before him. 
do not mean that he was ready to alter his 
own convictions, but that being strongly poss | 
sessed with the feeling that Christianity is 

many-sided, he was ever prepared to have it 
presented to his mind under fresh aspects, 


and under new conditions and relations. He 
never thought of it as something to be com 
prehended and fully explained by the way 
of strict logical theory or system. It was 
always to him a sort of living reality, and he 
thought of the world of spiritual things as an 
actual entity,—the laws of which are the proper 
subjects of “endless observation and inquiry. 
He had, in short, that kind of candor and 


freeness in theology which was capable of 


treating almost everything as an open ques- 
tion, ever fully prepared and inclined to go 
over again by any new path, and re-test once 
more the grounds of his old convictions. All 
this mental activity, all this keenness of 
thought, never seemed in any degree to end 
(as with so many men it does end) merely in 
the intellect, but told with immediate and 
pervading effect upon his character. The 
result was a continuation of his great mental 
power, with a sort of saintly purity and beauty 
of religious feeling which we should imagine 
almost unexampled. More than any one 
else we ever met with he fulfilled the idea of 
what Novulis called “a God-intoxicated 
man.” God's love to man was always in his 


Is it.a Gospel that God has re-| 


Is it this absolutely, or this | 
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thoughts ; and it was difficult for him to open 
his lips, or put his pen to paper, without some 
outpouring of an ever-present consciousness 
on this congenial theme. Even in dreams 
his mind appeared always to run upon the 
same topic, and during the last weeks of his 
life we have heard that whenever he spoke 
through his sleep, as he had the habit of do- 
ing, his utterances indicated some wrapt con- 
templation of spiritual things, 

In endeavoring to express in a few words 
the impression made by an intercourse of 
some years with Mr. Erskine, the most ap- 
propriate seem those of Marcus Aurelius— 
“ Life is a journey in a strange land.” He 
seemed always a foreigner in the world; 
speaking its language as an unfamiliar idiom, 
and never wholly at home in any of its cus- 
toms. Eighty years had not naturalized him 
here, nor delivered him from the home sick- 
ness with which he vearned after a fuller 
vision of things divine than that allotted ex- 
cept in rare moments to this stage of our be- 
ing. One never could with him wholly es- 
cape the feeling that he belonged to a differ- 
ent spiritual climate. To some, perhaps, this 
aloofness from ordinary life was seen only in 
the result of intensifying a very peculiar in- 
dividuality, and sheltering it from all those 
influences which make men common-place. 
All these doors through which stereotyped 


| forms of thought enter the mind were with 
|him closed ; 


he dwelt in the region where 
conventional notions shrink away from the 
realities beneath them. The whole vicissi- 
tude of his life was spiritual; he passed 
through scenery that no eye but his could 
discern, and the joys and sorrows of his soul 
alike took their rise in heights inaccessible to 
those around him. 

His memory will always remain with his 
friends as a proof that it is possible to believe 
in the invisible universe in exactly the same 
sense we believe in the visible. Toremember 
his sense of God, in contrast with what makes 
up the faith of other men, is like turning 
from sunlight to moonlight, ‘and the contrast 
is a sort of demonstration of that in which 
he believed. When we are tempted to think 
of the things that can be weighed and meas- 
ured as including the boundaries of cer tainty, 
the recollection of his character will recall 
us to the conviction that beyond these limits 
is a region where a man may lay hold of 
realities; that one man among those we have 
known knew hardly any realities elsewhere. 


er 


From the American Agriculturist. 


POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 
Even with the greatest carefulness, acci- 
dental poisoning will often occur. Children 
are much inclined to try bottles and parcels, 
before they are able to read the labels. Near- 
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ly every poison has its antidote, which will 
prove effective if used at onec; loss of life 
often results from a delay of but a minute or 
two. <A recent case of accidental poisoning, 
under our own observation, where a knowl- 
edge of chemistry, applied on the instant, 
averted much suffering, if not death itself, 
suggested the preparation of an article on this 
subject for the American Agriculturist, which 
should place against each poison some remedy 
available in almost every household, and Dr. 
M. R. Vedder, of Flushing, N. Y., has kind- 
ly prepared the following, and we have re- 
vised and arranged it with much care. Let 
it be carefully preserved where it can always 
be instantly referred to. Note well the clos- 
ing remarks: 

Arsenic, Fly Powder, ‘‘Cobalt,’’) King’s Yellow, 
Scheele’s Green, Ratsbane.—Stir two tablespoonfals 
of ground Mustard in a quart of lukewarm water, and 
drink until copious vomiting is produced, tickling 
the throat with the finger or a feather. After vom- 
ing, give large quantities of Calvined Magnesia. 

Leap Potsons—Sugar of Lead, White Lead, Lith- 
urge.—First, Mustard to vomit, as above, and doses 
of Epsom Salts, say a teaspoonful to a tablespoon- 
ful, according to the age of the patient, every half 
hour for two hours. 

Mercrrial Potsons— Corrosive Sublimate, (or Bed- 
bug Poison,) White Precipitate, Red Precipitate, 
Vermilion.— White of Eggs—or Milk or Wheat Flour 
—beaten up. Administer all that can be got down 
in ten minutes, and then give mustard emetic as 
above. 

Copper Potsons—Blue Vitriol, Verdigris, Food or 
Pickles cooked im Copper or Brass Vessels. — White 
of Eqgqs, or Milk taken very freely for ten minutes, 
to be followed with an emetic of Mustard as above. 

Inon Poisons — Copperas, or Green Vitriol.— 
Cooking Soda, a teaspoonfu! toa tablespoonfal, or 
more—according to age of patient, etc.—followed 
by plenty of Gum Arabic water, or Flaxseed tea or 
Slippery Elm tea. 

Antinony— Tartar Emtic.—Powdered Nutgalls,a 
teaspoonful or more in water; or tea of Uak bark or 
Peruvian bark. Give promptly. 

Strver—Lunar Caustic.— Table Salt, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls or more in a pint of water. 

Zinc— White Vitriol.— Warm water to relieve vom- 
iting: and 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls of Baking Soda, fol- 
lowed by Milk or White of Eggs. 

Psosprorvs—Matches, Rat Exrterminator.—Mus- 
tard and Warm Water to cause vomiting ; then large 
draughts of watcr containing Culcined Magnesia, 2 
tablespoonfuls to a pint, followed with Flaxseed tea, 
or Slippery Elm tea. 

Acips—Acetic Acid, Citric Acid, Muriatic Acid, 
Tartarie Acid.—BakingSoda, or Saleratus, Lime or 
Magnesia, (a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful, dis- 
solved in water and used freely. Powdered lime 
mortar from ceiling will do. Ovalic Acid, Nitric 
Acid.— Magne sia or White Chalk or Lime stirred in 
water, drank freely and quickly. Su/phuric Acid (Oil 
of Vitriol.)—Drink much water quickly, and follow 
immediately with large doses of Magnesia, or Pow- 
dered White Chalk or Lime; or if these are not at 
hand, uze Soda, or dissolyed Soap. Follow with 
plenty of Flaxseed or Slippery Elm tea.* Prussic 


* [We bave taken the liberty to change the usual 
directions for ‘* Oil of Vitriol,’’ which say, ‘‘ use as 
little water or other liquids as possible.’ We should 
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Acid, Oil of Bitter Almonds, Laurel Water.—Tea- 
spoonfal of Hartshorn, (aqua ammonia,) in a pint 
of water. Drink the whole at once. 

ALKALIES—Pearlash, Salts of Tartar, Soap Lye. 
—Drink freely of Vinegar in water, followed with 
Gum- Arabic dissolved in water, or Slippery Elm tea, 
or Flaxseed tea. Ammonia, Hartshorn, much Soda, 
Potash.—Drink freely of Vinegar in water, or Lemon 
Juice, or Citris or Tartaric Acid mixed with water. 
Sweet Oil, Castor Oil, Linseed Oil, or Cream, is also 
good, and should follow the other remedies above 
named—a tablespoonfual first, and then a teaspoon- 
ful an hour for three hours. 

Atconor—Any Spirituous Liquor.—Two table- 
spoonfuls of Mustard in a quart of warm water. 
Drink till patient vomits freely, using a finger or 
feather. 

Votatite Ons—Creasote, Carbolic Acid, Oil of 
Tar, Oil of Turpentine, Oil of Tobacco, Fusel-Oil. 
— White of Eggs, or Milk, in quantity, followed 
quickly by a Mustard emetic. 

MisceLLangous—Charcoal Fumes, Street Gas.— 
Fresh Air, and Artificial respiration. loadine.— 
Starch, or Wheat Flour beat up in water, Vomit 
with mustard and warm water. Saltpetre, Nitrate 
of Soda.— Mustard Emetic, followed with Oil as for 
Ammonia. 

VeGeraB_e Porsons—Sirychnine, Nux-vomica, Opi- 
um, Laudanum, Paregoric, Morphine, Stramonium, 
(or Thorn Apple, or Stink Weed,) Bel/adonna, (or 
Deadly Night-Shade,) Croton Oil, Forglove, Squirt- 
ing Cucumber, Aconite (Monkshood, ) Hemlock, Hyos- 
cyamus or Henbane.—Emetic of Mustard and warm 
water, as above; drink till patient vomits freely. 
Tickle the throat with finger or a feather; or give a 
teaspoonful of powdered alum; or five grains of tar- 
tar emetic ; or 20 grains (half a thimbleful) of white 
vitriol, dissolved in half a tumbler of warm water, 
every ten minutes, till vomiting is produced. If 
the patient is. drowsy, give the strongest cold coffee, 
or slap smartly on the back, and walk, or use elec- 
tricity to keep him awake. Arnica.—Vinegar and 
water. Mushrooms.—Ewmetic of Mustard and warm 
water, until vomiting is produced; then frequent 
small doses of Epsom Salts. Poisonous Fish.— 
Emetic of Mustard and warm water, tickling the 
throat. 

Bites, Etc.—Serpents, Insects, Mud Dog, Poisoned 
Wounds Jrom Dead Animals.—Tie a String tightly 
above the Wound ; some one having no sores, broken 
skin or exposed nerves in the mouth, suck out the 
blood, and wash with hot water, so as to make it 
bleed as much as possible; then wash with harts- 
horn, and burn out with a large red-hot wire or 
pointed Lunar Caustic; after this remove the string 
and poultive with flaxseed. 

We have endeavored to give those antidotes 
which are most likely to be at hand in every family, 
and can be really administered by any one, but in 
all cases of poisoning, send for the family physician 
at once. It may be necessary to use the stomach- 
pump. The after treatment, to prevent or subdue 
inflammation, shoul 1 be followed out with great care. 

In poisoning by Arsenic, the hydrated peroxide of 
iron is an invaluable antidote, but as a physician 
would be required to administer this antidote, we 
have omitted it. 


drink water very freely at once, to dilute the acid 


as much as possible. The heat produced by uniting 
sulphuric acid with water, will occur in any case, 
by the natural fluids in the stomach. No more heat 
will be produced by the large quantity of water, but 
the heat will be so diffused in the larger amount as 
to destroy its effects.—QO. J.) 





